Religion

was held to accept the teaching of Christ as the law of his
life. But such were rough and ready criteria, which be-
came less and less efficient as the Church grew in size and
power, and altogether lost any efficiency when they were
applied to young children and even infants. If the
Christian Church of the first century consisted mainly
of the true followers of Christ, the membership of the
triumphant Church of the fourth century could not in
the nature of things contain more than a relatively small
minority of such. Between the crowd-opinion of such a
Christendom and the pure Gospel of the Founder of
Christianity there had therefore to be a wide divergence.

Formal Christianity, differing as it has patently differed
from age to age and from country to country, has at each
epoch and place been the public opinion of the particular
Christian crowd then and there existent. Just as Liberal-
ism is not any definite set of formulated principles, but
is the ideal of the crowd called liberal from time to time,
and consequently has varied so widely as to have aimed
at one time towards ends which it has shunned at another;
so Christianity, starting at first with the impulse of
Christ himself and the passion kindled by him in his dis-
ciples, was then the expression of that passion, but only
then. A crowd including all who professed and called
themselves Christian once formed, the Christianity of
the future was whatever that crowd should make it.
It was bound to become the expression of the independent
life of that crowd and to take on the forms that the crowd
would from time to time impose upon it.

The Christian crowd, like any other, as soon as it came
into existence possessed a life of its own, and, as its vital